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under several governors and thereby acquired worldly wisdom.
The close observation of provincial society gave him ample ma-
terial for the famous Provincial Sketches (1857), which at once
placed him in the ranks of the outstanding realistic writers grouped
around the Contemporary. It was in the Contemporary that dur-
ing the sixties Saltykov published the articles in which he severely
criticized Turgenev for introducing the word "Nihilist,** and Gon-
charov for creating such a type as Volokhov in the Precipice^ thus
breaking his connection with the humanists of the forties, who had
assumed a critical attitude towards the new generation. From 1868
until 1884 Saltykov, who had retired from service, was first a co-
editor with Nekrasov and then (1876) became the editor of the
National Annals, which placed him in the very center of the
literary and political movements of those years. However, in his
attitude towards Populism he always remained independent.
There was a short period in his life during which Saltykov was
inclined to be sentimental towards "our wonderful people" and
"felt strongly drawn towards the Slavophils," but he soon came
to the conclusion that "when speaking of the peasants it was un-
necessary to show either emotion, or humility, or melancholy."
Instead of idealization, which helps to indulge in dreams, there
should be knowledge of facts. With such knowledge "there would
be no embraces, no all-forgiving love, yet neither would there be
slaps in the face nor corporal punishment. There would be justice,
and that is all that is needed at the present time." Thus Saltykov,
protected by his thorough knowledge of Russian reality and his
worldly scepticism, remained impervious to the Populist doctrine
in its strict sense, which, however, did not prevent him from serv-
ing the people. When, in 1871, Suvorin reproved him for his **ar-
rogant disdain of the people" Saltykov replied:
My critic does not distinguish the difference existing between lite poo-
pie as we know it in actual history, and the people as the depository of
the idea of democracy. The former is appreciated and entitled to our
sympathy in proportion to the efforts made by it to attain conscious*
ness . . . while it is impossible not to sympathize with the latter,
because it comprises the beginning and the end of every individual
activity.